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Latonrs WAL Did you ever use the 


pages of YOUTH magazine to wrap garbage 
in? How did the paper hold up? But seri- 
ously, how do you use the magazine when 
you're through reading it? Do you file it or 
pile it? Do you clip it or flip it? We'd like to 
hear from you. In the meantime back at the 
ranch, let us report some of the uses of 
YOUTH which have come across our desk. 

"We mount the Schulz cartoons on our 
bulletin board" . . . "The humorous skits by 
Styles are often used in high school assemblies 
and for youth meetings" .. . "The prayers 
are used by teens in their personal and group 
devotions" ... ''l use articles in YOUTH on 
appropriate subjects for background on 
papers | write i school—it adds to my 
bibliography list'' . . . "We get ideas for 
discussion and panel topics in the articles on 
dating, school, money, friends, parents, sex, 
personality, college, the Bible, religion, etc." 
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“Now ask yourself frankly, Putnam... 
‘Is finance my real field?’.” 
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an expose 


of Madison Avenue 


Valentines 
ate 

hidden 
persuaders 


a satire by Bill Styles 


HH in city skyscrapers, behind the four walls of plush 
executive suites is hidden a world of hopes and fears, of 
schemes and frustrations—a world totally unknown to you 
who have never been caught in the web of BIG BUSINESS. 
To you, our readers, YOUTH magazine presents for the first 
time a startling exposé of this scene behind the scenes. 
Located in the imposing tower of the Vampire State Build- 
ing were the offices of the Hearts Valentine Company. This 
corporation had developed into a massive power under the 
leadership of its president, Q. T. Pye, who had started the 
business at a very early age on a bootee string. While still a 
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Today's Valentine has a new line: 
Broken hearts! Cupid's darts! 
Fantastic drool! You're real, real cool! 


young man, Q. T. became the greatest business ace of all time. He | 
known around the world as the ace of Hearts. 

One day when Q. T.’s pretty secretary answered the phone she hear 
tense voice at the other end say, “Is this Mr. Pye’s suite?” 

“Yes, this is she,” replied the secretary. 

“Got to see Q. T. Hearts trouble. This is Mr. Ree.” | 

“Yeah, I’m kinda puzzled too,” replied the secretary. ae i convey y}) 
message, but Q. T.’s in one of his ugly moods. Ulcers again.” | 

As she entered the inner office, she found the office boy delivering Q. || 
usual lunch—a cup of coffee and a bottle of aspirin. “Is that all, sir?” 
asked. | 

“I told you not to mention the word ‘ulcer,’ groaned Q. T. 

When his secretary gave him the message, Q. T. hurried to Mr. RI 
office in the eon ton department on he nineteenth floor. “Is b) 
ness worse?” he anticipated. | 

“Sales have hit an all-time low, 
this wall chart.” 

“Great Scott! It has dropped all the way to the floor,” observed Q. 

“Through the floor,” Ree corrected. “That line ends down on the i 
floor of the building.” 

“We must remedy this situation immediately,” declared Q. T. “Vl. 
the scientific approach. People buy valentines for the ones they love. F 
ple are not buying our valentines. Therefore, people are not falling in le 
If that is the problem, we must start an advertising campaign to make ¢ 
ple fall in love. First we will need testimonials. We'll hire some fam) 
movie star to say, ‘Whenever I feel blue, I try falling in love. It always gi 
me the lift I need.’ Then we will pay a doctor to say, “Three out of f| 
people who love, live longer.’ Then we could start plugging slogans |} 
‘Don’t delay; love today!’ .. .” 

“T don’t think you understand the situation,” interrupted Ree. 
other valentine companies are doing a thriving business. It’s only | 
Hearts that fell down in the bottom of the well.” | 

Realizing that the problem was probably located within his own g 
pany, Q. T. wasted no time in calling an executive coun-sell meeting. pel 
ing fiercely on the table he demanded, “Nobody’s buying our valenti 
What’s the trouble?” 
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replied Ree. “Just look at the line} 
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Nothing is wrong with our publicity,” spoke up the advertising man- 
r. “Every billboard is plastered with our slogan, ‘Have a Heart.’ ” 

“T see,” continued Q. T. “Well, are our valentines still as good as 
r? Are we still selling those lacy prints with the verse, 

“Thy sight, fair maiden, work of art, 

Hath brought Dan Cupid’s choicest dart 

Forsooth directly to my heart’ ?” 

Frankly, Q. T.,” ventured one member, “I think that’s why our valen- 
s aren't selling. Teenagers have changed since your day. Most people 
k flowers and lace are collector’s items. Our verses should say what the 
omer wants to say.” 
I agree,” added someone else. “We could make millions on a valentine 
said, ““ “Let’s cut the sweet 

Fantastic drool. 

I think you’re neat 

And real, real cool.’ ” 
| have another suggestion,” a third idea man joined in. “Too many of 
valentines are designed for people really in love. We need to make 
e for the ones who merely think they are in love. They spend money 
you know.” 
Now we're getting somewhere,” purred Q. T. 
Our research department,” reported another, “‘has found that since wo- 
outnumber the men nowadays, girls are becoming more aggressive. 
need more kinds of valentines that girls send to boys. Something like 
““T love your collar turned up high. 

I love your skin-tight western jeans. 

If you should ever say good-by, 

You’d break my heart in smithereens.’ 
he discussion went on. “We have too many valentines praising the 
ities that would make a good husband or wife. We can’t get rich on 
ntines for sensible people! Let’s remember the teen-ager who goes for 
1ooth dancer. Give them verses like, 

““*You may not have a handsome mug 

But it’s your dancing that I praise; 

When we both do a jitterbug, 

My joints all ache for days and days!’ 
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Remember, doctors say: 
"Three out of four people who love, live longer!’ 


another person: 
“ Dear Valentine who’s going steady, 
When she moves on, I'll be here ready. 
Soon the meeting was buzzing with impromptu verses. Q. T. rapped | 
silence. “All right. Start printing the new verses. We must satisfy | 
customers. Our new designs should make Hearts the nation’s leading ¥| 
entine producer again. But remember to keep this new project stric| 
confidential! We don’t want any of it leaking out to our competitors. 
is strictly an affair of the Hearts.” 
As the meeting broke up, Ree turned to congratulate Q. T. With sel 
effort, Q. T. patted himself on the back and said, “Our company is go} 
to prosper again. Conditions will be as they were in the good old di 
when our Hearts was young and gay.” 
“Yes, but we had a narrow escape,” Ree reflected. “One more week: 
making valentines for mature, sensible lovers and we would have gone 


of business.” vv¥ 
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The heart is the symbol of lo 
Cupid's dart through our he 


OUR means we've been hit hard 
romantic love. Sometimes it tu 
out to be something more th 

COVER romance. For the Christia 


through the ages, the heart | 
STORY been a symbol of love, but with 

deeper penetration than cupi 
dart. Our very being has be 
shot through with a burning des 
to love God and to praise | 
with all that we have to of 
(Deut. 6:5; Ps. 9: 1). When 1 
symbol of ‘the heart is combin 
with the cross and anchor, we he 
the symbol of ''Faith, Hope, 
Love." And Paul tells us that” 
greatest of these is love (I 


13: 13). 


may we quote you? 


Worry kills more people than work because more people 
engage in it. —American Medical Association 


» If people checked their church calendars as often as 
they check their TV schedules it would be a better world 
to live in. —Carmen Basilio 


4 small town is a place where blind dates are impossible. 
—Dr. O. A. Battista 


» My parents always told me attractive girls are a dime 
a dozen, but it’s being a lady that makes the difference. 
—Mary Ann Mobley, Miss America of 1959 


Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it. —Abraham Lincoln 


» There is one sure way of having the last word in a 
quarrel—apologize. —wWall Sireet Journal 


Miankind can extinguish itself, mixing science with 
wrrogance and ignorance. —David Bradley, M.D. 


» A state highway patrolman near Los Angeles stopped a 
motorist and asked to see his driver’s license. The 
motorist fumbled in his wallet and handed over a card. 
“J want your driver’s license,” the officer said. “This 
is your library card.” “I’m looking for it,” the man 
replied. “I just thought you’d like something to read 
until I find it.” 

—Joe Creason, Louisville Courier-Journal 


lass, China and Reputation are easily crack’d, and never 
vell mended. —Benjamin Franklin 


>» If a guest comes in without a smile, give him one of 
yours, —Table Talk 


Vhat’s really special about teenagers is that there’s still 
ope for them; they have time. —Mort Sahl 


>» Some people are like owls. They get the reputation for 
being wise just by hooting at everything. —Guy Wagner 
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when do you cut apron strings 


| 
Pas are a necessity. We cannot get along without th) 
—to a point, that is! They have given us birth. Th 
have given us shelter, education, health, affection, nurtul 
and they have helped—unconsciously or consciously—to ma 
our personality and our direction in life. Their life-long j 
is to give us the start that we need to eventually make a su 
cess in life on our own. And parents want very much to dc 
good job. They are eager to make certain that they don’t | 
go too soon. No matter when they let us go, however, th 
will do it with fear that perhaps they just have not quite do 
a good enough job. And on our part, we as children are eas 
to make the break as soon as we think we are capable. BP 
how do we know when we are capable? And no matter wh 
we cut loose, we'll do it with some doubt that we might 
make it alone. And so it all boils down to knowing with f 
sense of certainty when we are ready to “cut the apr 
strings.” Here’s how other teens answer this problem . 


ven you begin thinking for yourself ... 


Sydney Zeiler, 
Hardin, Mont. 


‘Cutting the apron strings” means more to me than just leaving your 
me and family. It means thinking for yourself, forming your own 
nions and beliefs, and solving your own problems. We begin to do 
s in high school, but we always have our parents to fall back on. I 
nk after high school graduation is the best time to “cut the apron 
ngs.” Whether you go on to school or work, you should become in- 
yendent of your parents. 


our parents are not fools ... 


Nick Sturgeon, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


t is a tragedy of our times that many young people attempt to face 

by themselves when they are not ready to do so. As we grow older, 
naturally grow more independent of our immediate families. Some- 
es, however, we are unreasonably anxious to get away from the re- 
ctions of home. We may save ourselves a good deal of sorrow if we 
lize that our parents are not the fools we sometimes take them for. 


for more teen opinions on cutting apron strings >>> 
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learning to take care of ourselves . . 


Glenadyne Rockenfield, 
Sutter, Ill. 


I think in these times we learn to do things on our own from the day we 
born. As we grow older we learn how to take care of ourselves and how 
run a home of our own. By the time we get to college most of us are, more } 
less, on our own and have “cut the apron strings.” We will always want | 
be close to our parents, but by the time we’re in college, I think, we are cap}j 
ble to be on our own. 


| 
al ) 
| 


there is no set age... 


Jim Long, 
Graytown, Ohio 


At just what age to cut the apron strings depends a great deal on the ind| 
vidual. There is no set age at which this break from the parents should com! 
If the boy or girl goes to college away from home, this break may come sooné 
especially if they work and get no financial help from their parents. Also, th 
boy who is in the armed services feels more independent than does the be 
who stays at home. Although some boys and girls think they are ready, 
may separate from their parents too soon and be sorry later. 


the mature person will know when . . 


Marilyn Haschle, 
Dexter, Mich. 


The event of breaking the apron strings is not one in which a defini 
chronological age can be set, but comes at a different time with each indivi 
ual. Generally, I believe that it is a gradual process and does not all happe 
at once. As we become more self dependent and acquire responsibilities, y 
tend to gradually break the ties which so closely bind parents and child t 
gether. For example: The college student who is away from home beg 
tugging on the apron strings and by the time of marriage “the ties that bint 
should be completely broken. Perhaps I could conclude by saying that tl 
mature individual will know when the proper time comes. 
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a girl should be 19, a boy, 20 


Carol Heitzenroeder, 
Union Beach, N. J. 


ersonally, I do not think that a young person should leave his family life 
less it is absolutely necessary. If this situation should arise, however, I 
nk a girl should be at least 19 and a boy, 20. 


e break comes little by little . . . 


Arthur Becket, 
Nisland, S. D. 


Viy opinion is based on life in an average home in a small town. “Cutting 
on strings” should be done little by little from childhood on—leaving the 
‘d to play with neighbor children, crossing the street alone, staying away 
m home all night while very young, starting school, choosing playmates 
1 activities. At junior high age begins attendance at camps, 4-H and church 
ds. A type of dating begins. Parents help with the “cutting” by giving a 
sonal set of keys to the second family car. “Apron Strings” get less binding 
entering college. On graduating and a profession entered, the cut is most 
nplete. Marriage should bring into life a companion with whom to make 
isions although the “ties” of home remain after parents are gone. 


it’s a problem for all of us... 


Molly Buffum, 
Arlington, Va. 


Nutting the apron strings is a problem for all of us. For some the situation 
sased by going away from home for college or for armed service. But for 
se who remain at home after high school, the question is still unanswered. 
wing close family ties is often difficult. In doing so, you must first become 
independent adult within the home by contributing to board and room, 
example. Later you may feel that living closer to your work is necessary 
hat there are more opportunities in another town or city. Then is the time 
sut the strings if the move can be made easily. 
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“The trouble is,”’ 
says P. D. East, 


‘sf was born.’’ 


Each week as The 
Petal Paper comes off 
the press, Editor East 
makes a few more 
friends and a great 
many more enemies. 


Prophet ina Magnolia Jungl 
by Richard Ellerbrake 


ODAY P. D. East came to visit with us. As always, I wondere 
Ah afterward how many state laws we broke or what guilt m 
wife and I have “by association” with the Mississippi edito: 
For the sovereign state of Mississippi is becoming progressivel 
critical of those who challenge the status quo, and P. D. (ff 
“Pay Day’) East is no ordinary visitor. If there is one thin 
that P. D. is not, it is ordinary! Editor of the Petal, Miss. Th 
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eta Paper, P. D. is known as a barb-tongued, outspoken critic 
‘the “Southern way of life.” 
By gentle humor and biting sarcasm, P. D. has managed to 
#atagonize a good portion of Mississippi, particularly those asso- 
®ated with the White Citizen Council Movement. 
At first, in 1933, The Petal Paper, a four-page tabloid, was 
) punded as a traditional country weekly—‘‘we stood for mother- 
ood and against sin.” It soon had a circulation of 2300. Then 
*fame the Supreme Court’s 1954 school desegregation decision and 
‘Ihe passage in Mississippi of school-closing legislation by the 
tate Legislature. 
/ “Well,” says Editor East, “I got religion and I started writing 
Hditorials against the bill. It turned out there was no middle 
‘round on this point. If you opposed the bill, you were a ‘nigger 
S>ver.’ I opposed the bill.” 

| Perhaps it started years ago. As a boy PD had a Negro friend 
ith whom he competed in the ordinary games of skill. “It struck 
e that he always let me win,’ muses PD, “even when he was 
ay ahead.” To this childhood sensitivity for justice, which he 
as never outgrown, PD has added the experience of living in 
vhat he calls the ‘Magnolia Jungle.”’” How he got where he is 
becupies the first portion of a book soon to be published by Simon 
x Schuster by that same name—Magnolia Jungle. 
“All I ask is to be left alone,” he claims. But if there is another 
hing East is not, it is left alone. For each week when The Petal 
Paper appears, he makes a few more friends and a great many 
nore enemies. 

East brings local blood to boiling by jabbing at Mississippi’s 
Zovernor j.p. coleman (always in small letters). 
Pointing out injustices faced by the Negro race, who are denied 


/ 
2qual justice under the law, the right to vote, the right to have a 


zood education, common courtesy, Editor East labors to show 
how democracy is threatened at its core by bigotry, prejudice, 
d selfishness, 
Naturally, this gets him and others into trouble. For instance 
the one man with courage to publish his paper, Easton King, of 
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Like her father, Karen 
defended justice when she 
saw her first grade friends 

teasing a chubby boy, 
calling him “‘fatty.” 
She rebelled. 


«Love your enemies,” advises P. D. Eas 


‘ft?ll drive ’em nuts! 
Pascagoula, had a cross burned on his lawn. East himself had { 
have his telephone listing removed from the directory becaus 
of the crank calls that plagued his wife Billie and six-year- -oll 
daughter, Karen. i 

Fear of spreading riots spurred his wife into taking Karen t) 
the safety of a friend’s home the night of the Mack Parker lynel 
ing, which happened only 30 miles away. 

More threatening are the economic sanctions so common in th 
South. As East’s small-town paper began to editorialize agains 
accepted practices of discrimination, he lost subscriptions ane 
advertisers by the score. Merchants in town were cold. “I wisk 
I had joined the country club when I had a chance,” he said, “‘s¢ 
I could see if they’d have asked me to un-join!”’ | 

“The trouble is,” says East, “I was born. Being human I can’ 
help but react violently against all this anti-Christian stuff, par 
ticularly when it’s encouraged and carried on by so-called Chris 
tian gentlemen.” 

East’s puzzlement over how Christian people can be so un 
Christian is soundly based, for Southern churchmen are too mu¢ 
part and parcel of the cancer that threatens to undermine law an 
order, to say nothing of whatever civilization exists in the “Bibl 
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It.” Standing over against many Southern churchmen, East 
iticizes the “professional Southerner” who usually belongs to 
e Christian church. ‘How is it,” he asks, “that you can preach 
hn 3: 16 (his favorite) on Sunday morning and kick the nigger 

1 Monday? It just doesn’t make sense.” 

“Basically,” he affirms, “I hate people. And I kick dogs. Can’t 
and being couth and all that sort of jazz.’’ Over the months that 

e known East, I would venture to say he doesn’t hate people, 

t he hates the inhumanity that soils them. Like God (to whom 

sometimes likens himself) he doesn’t hate people, but the evil 
1ey do. 
“When he says “people are sick,” he includes himself, a point 
1at Southern reporters who quote him out of context usually 
wget. Whether East is talking to a garage mechanic, conversing 
ver chicory coffee, or expounding on the jungle in which we live, 
e is basically a humble, even despairing person. For he knows 
imself to be involved in the sin of his society. And he hates 
imself for it. 

His polite manner, his genuine concern for others, his refusal 
» treat anyone as a servant gives credence to his oft-repeated 
ow to respect the rights of others. Self-effacing himself, he up- 
olds the privilege of others to believe as they please and what 
ey please. 

Except for intolerance and injustice! ‘Go to a southern church 
nd hear them rave if you please,” he says. ‘Or don’t go. I got 
d up with organized religion when I was a kid. Believe in God 
r don’t,” he says. “I do and because I do believe in God, I’m the 
ay Iam. But you don’t have to, and I respect your right not to.” 

A strange admixture of tolerance and intolerance, this man 
ast! A man with many friends, many enemies. Folks usually 
act violently to him, one way or the other. Men like Hodding 
arter, Clarence Jordan, Harry Golden he claims as friends. 

ortly after a particularly bold editorial against the White 
ae Council, East and William Faulkner (Nobel Prize win- 
xr) were fishing on Faulkner’s boat. Tight-lipped Faulkner 
who like East avoids people) fished in silence for three hours, 
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“Basically what [am is a preache i 
says the editor of The Petal Pape} 


“Pm nota Hebei ie man. Im not a reporter. 


ized religion” and fight the devil from within the Lord’s rankif 
one cannot help but appreciate his determined battle from wher 
he is. i 

To adventuresome youth he serves as an inspiration; to a da) 
pressed people he serves as a powerful friend. To the nation asi 
whole he serves as a continual reminder that the South, and ai 
of us everywhere, are in need of the reconciling power of thi 
Gospel, and that the Lord never leaves his peopie without wii) 
nesses. 

It is East’s hope that if he speaks out, others may be encoui) 
aged to do the same. It is a humanity grounded in a deep ré 
ligious spirit that prompts this peaceful, quiet spoken man to con 
tinually place himself on the firing line. His purpose: to help thi 
tide turn toward common decency and brotherly love for all o 
God’s children. VVV | 


When Editor 
East recently 
visited Piney 
Woods, a school 
for Negro chil- 
dren, his host 
was Singleton 
Bender of the 
school staff. 
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Vriting in biting, almost 
ler humor, P. D. East 
ves to point out the ab- 
dities of race hatred 
ough exaggerated sarcasm. 
terhaps the most quoted 
y which has appeared in 
> Petal Paper came in 1956 
2n PD heard of the pos- 
e formation in Forrest 
inty, Mississippi, of a 
rite Citizens Council. PD 
‘ked hard on an editorial 
ing his reasons why such 
Council should not be 
med. But as his deadline 
rroached, he decided to de- 
e a full-page ad, featuring 
raying donkey. 
Suh! Here’s sweet music 
aid. “Yes, YOU, too, can 
SUPERIOR! Join the 
@RIOUS CITIZENS 
AN NEXT THURSDAY 
SHT!” For the ten “free- 
ns’ which the advertise- 
at said were offered by the 
1, see the next column on 
; page. 

er the ad appeared, he 

enounced by the WCC. 
ut I still contend that I 
the WCC’s a favor,” says 
D. East, “but they just 
,t appreciate it.” 


j?? 


An ad in The Petal Paper said: 


Yes, YOU, too can be 
SUPERIOR 


Join theGlorious Citizens Clan! 


Compare these ten freedoms with other 
old fashioned offers: 


¢ Freedom to interpret the Constitution 
of the United States to your own 
personal advantage! 


@ Freedom to hunt "Blackbirds" with no 
bag limit, and without fear of prosecu- 
tion! (To date no member of the 
Clan has been convicted for killing 


a nigger) 


© Freedom to sit on a jury in behalf of 


your fellow members! 


@ Freedom from worry and fear if you 
happen to sit before a jury! 


e Freedom to exercise a great Southern 
privilege: TO EXERT ECONOMIC 
PRESSURE! 


e Freedom from fear of having economic 
pressure exerted against you! 


© Freedom to yell ''Nigger'’ as much as 
you please without your conscience 
bothering you! 


@ Freedom to wonder who is pocketing 
the five dollars you pay to join! 


e Freedom to take a profitable part in the 
South's fastest growing business: Big- 
otry! 


e FREEDOM TO BE SUPERIOR WITH- 
OUT BRAIN, CHARACTER, OR 
PRINCIPLE! 


UW) 
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ee HAT can I do about the atom} 
W was the question hundreds. 
top teen scientists asked when tl) 
were first invited to a national cont} 
ence on the atom. Accompanied 
their science teachers and selected 
their local electric utility compan) 
these teens traveled to Atlantic C 
N, J., to see exhibits and hear speec 
on the peaceful uses of the atom. 
did not take long for the young pea 
to realize that the future advances) 
mankind will be determined much, 
the education, training, knowl 
skill and sense of responsibility of | 
day’s young scientists-in-the- mak 


erecia Bowdoin of 
Atlanta, Ga., is 
hown the location 
of a new nuclear 
»0wer plant by her 
physics instructor 
who accompanied 
her to the Atlantic 
City meeting. 


Teens attending the First 
National Conference on 
the Atom heard top men 
in the field, including 
John F. Floberg of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Robert Markowitz, 
Colonie, N.Y. 
studies the red 
safety sign 
denoting danger 
from radioactivity. 


Working behind a thick 
protective barrier, 
Robert Duffy, Atlantic 
City High, shows how 
workers at atomic 
plants can move | 
radioactive materials. 


THE ATOM 
AT WORK FOR PEAC 
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/came most effectively 
e for the teen scientists in 


large exhibit of the U.S. 
mic Energy Commission. 
nsisting of 62 panels, the 
ou and the Atom” exhibit 
‘luded information con- 
‘ning radioisotopes and 
ir uses in agriculture, 
dicine, industry and _ re- 
rch; and the AEC pro- 
m in international co- 
‘ration. If you're inter- 
‘d in attending the 1960 
donal Youth Conference 
the Atom, being held in 
icago, October 10-19, talk 
h your high school sci- 
e teacher. 


EACEFUL uses of the atom 
q 
{ 
| 


Carol Brown, Laurel, Md., (above) 
inspects model of ‘‘breeder’’ power 
reactor. The diagram (below) is 
of atomic plant in Rowe, Mass. 


nari steennee es ies 


How would you react if your 
boyfriend appeared in a 
“balloon suit’?? The inflated 
plastic suit is designed to 
protect workers in 
contaminated areas. 
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Those not too absent 
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Hees years the college professor has been the butt 
of endless gags and ridicule. And even today 
many imagine that the college professor is “too 
absent-minded to get in out of the rain.” 

Is there any truth to this myth? Let’s examine 
the record. College professors have been elected to 
Congress, have been named to the highest ambassa- 
dorships, have served in the Cabinet, in FDR’s 
“Brain Trust,” and have, in two instances (James 
Garfield and Woodrow Wilson), been elected to the 
White House by the American people. They have 
also been elected president or chief officer of the 
largest colleges and universities in the country, have 
written numerous and well-received books, won 
Nobel and Pulitzer prizes. College professors have 
made important discoveries in science, have worked 
on the atomic energy project, and have translated 
the Holy Bible from the original script into lan- 
guages that can be read and understood by all. And, 
along the way, they’ve taught a host of citizens— 
including generals, admirals, millionaires, presi- 
dents and just plain people. So much publicity has 
been given to the need for thousands of additional 
teachers in elementary and high school grades that 
a similar need in higher education may have been 
largely overlooked. By 1970, the enrollment in col- 
leges and universities will double—because of the 
increase in the birth rate, and also because of the 
increasing realization of the necessity for well-edu- 
cated citizens in this crises-packed age—and this 
means we'll need an estimated 10,000 more college 
professors by that time. 

At present there are 160,000 full-time professors 
in the United States. Some say the total should be 
185,000 in order that the most effective job may be 
done. 


Jesse Burt's final in series on teaching 
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what 
you 
do 


professor, like other teachers, does not meas 
A his job in terms of how many minutes | 
hours must be given to it. A professor gener’ 
teaches about 15 hours a week, usually five cour} 
As he advances in rank (more about this later) | 
prestige (ditto), the “course load” usually dropy 
unless the professor just wants to teach this m) 
hours, which often is true! 

Even though a professor spends only about) 
hours in the classroom, he spends many more ho 
in preparation for his teaching assignments. Th 
too, there may be (and usually are) students ¥ 
need special tutoring in the subject. And it is m 
than likely that he will have other duties on camy 
too. 

Like other educators, the professor serves o1 
number of committees, and he attends many m 
ings. He usually is pretty active in community 
fairs, and frequently helps out in the program 
the church he attends. 

But his primary task, or mission, is to become 
expert in his field, either as a fine teacher, or a 
writer of books and articles, or as both teacher & 
writer. Like other teachers, the professor will r 
ably spend a number of summers in going bach 
college. He knows well that a person never gets 
the education he needs. 


rank 
and 


rewards 


HE Ph.D. (doctor of philosophy) is generally re- 
quired of candidates for college or university 
teaching in the larger schools. It usually takes seven 
years—four years of college, plus three more—and 
is the third degree you will receive. This final de- 
gree should be obtained from a well-ranking college 
or university. It should be remembered, too, that a 
Ph.D. costs quite a bit—$3000 is a good average. A 
person may compete for a scholarship or a teaching 
fellowship to help out with the expenses, but he still 
needs his own financial resources. 

The Ph.D. degree is given only after the candi- 
date has passed a thorough qualifying, oral exami- 
nation (plus a written one at some places), has 
demonstrated a reading knowledge of at least two 
foreign languages, has taken and passed many 
courses in his field, and has written and defended 
an original thesis (the defense includes why he 
wrote on this particular topic, why he thinks his 
conclusions are correct, etc.). 

All college teachers generally are called “profes- 
sor.” Actually, however, these teachers are ranked 
as follows: instructors, assistant professors, associate 
professors, professors. Some schools have a kind of 
five-star rank known as “University Professor” or 
“Distinguished Service Professor.” In 1956, instruc- 
tors received $4000, assistant professors $5000, asso- 
ciate professors $5500 to $8000, and full professors 
anywhere from an average of $8000 to more than 
$25,000. These figures are higher now. 

There is brisk competition to advance in grade, 
and writing books and articles is considered good 
for building prestige (although many schools place 
equal value on good teaching). Chances are the 
university teacher is one of the busiest persons 
around, with his classes, with his research, and with 
his family life. He’s also one of the most useful per- 
sons in our society. 

One of the best sources of information on careers 
in college teaching is the American Association of 
University Professors, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. LAA A 
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QUESTION: 
forbid me to drink anything alco- 


My parents strictly 


holic. However, I have a friend 
who is 15 and her parents occa- 
sionally let her have a cocktail with 
them in the evening. She says it 
makes her feel grown up. . 

While I do not have an urge to 
break my parents’ rule about drink- 
ing, I still wonder why a person 
could not drink moderately and still 
be considered a good person. I 
think it really is a matter of having 
enough self-control not to go too far. 

ANSWER: The facts about alcohol 
are not only clear but widely pub- 
lished. In America now, there are 
five million people who no longer 
can control alcohol. Alcohol con- 
trols them completely. They are 
alcoholics. About six million more 
—and countless teens among them 
—are well on the way to this un- 
happy condition. Yet, many parents 
sit placidly around and do nothing 
about it. Some of these parents 
say “quiet drinking at home will 
never lead to anything bad.” 
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Is “socta 
drinking dangero 


JOHN E. 


CRAWFORD WRITES 


Perhaps we need to put the fi} 
about alcohol in plainer word 
all of you to read and remen| 
the next time someone says, “C4 
on, have one, don’t be chicken!” 

Doesn't drinking show the oth 
that you are a “regular guy’?! 
may show them the opposite—t 
you're so willing to trade your ¢ 
respect for their friendship that + 
can’t say “no.” Anyhow, who in 
right mind would willingly join 
five million alcoholics just to be 
to a group? 

Can. a person stop drinking wh 
ever he wants? No, but at the 
ginning every drinker believes he 
she can stop anytime. Tragica 
for many, this is not possible. Y 
reaction to alcohol is not like tha 
coffee or milk or malteds. Alcc 
can swiftly shake you down—to 
gutter. It has done so to thousa 
of people who felt sure they | 
enough “will power” to stop in ti 

Does an occasional cocktail 
you an alcoholic? Perhaps not. | 
bite of a rattler might not kill 


» BUSINESS OF LIVING 


rer. But if you ever saw a D. T. 
-d in a hospital, you would take 
chance with alcohol. 
3ut what about all the ads for 
wor? They show many impor- 
t people who drink. Some of the 
are cleverly designed. Too bad 
y never show the morning-after 
> of the drinking story. Better 
let yourself be pushed around 
these ads no matter how smoothly 
ded. 
f alcohol gives you a lift, what is 
ng with using it? For a little 
le alcohol does seem to pep you 
and release you to say and do the 
igs you think you want to do at 
time. But alcohol actually is a 
ressant. And it doesn’t take 
th to dull your sensitivity to 
it and wrong. You can drive at 
dly speeds. You can rob and 
aap. You can even kill people 
love. Everyday, the paper lists 
ames and cases of people who 
e done it. Sober, few of them 
Id have done it. vvvV 
opyright 1959. All rights reserved.) 


“My girl and I have a religious 

problem, Mom. She says, ‘Ah-men’ 

and I say ‘Ay-man’ .,. Do you think 

we have a chance to find happiness 
together ?”’ 
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Teens Less Concerned 
Over Candidate's Religion 


A comparison of the results of two 
polls—one conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion among stu- 
dents of 10,763 high schools in 48 
states, and the other a Gallup poll of 
adults—indicates that U.S. teenagers 
are less concerned than adults about 
the religious affiliations of possible 
presidential candidates. The survey 
among adults showed that 25% 
were opposed to the election of a 
Catholic, 28% to a Jew, 75% to an 
“atheist,” and 3% to a “representa- 
tive of Protestantism.” Some 12.8% 
of the students polled, however, said 
they would oppose the election of a 
Catholic for President; 16.7% a 
Jew; and 38.5% a man who was 
“not a member of any established 


faith.” 


Oppose Bill Silencing 
Teachers on Liquor 

Defeat of a bill forbidding teach- 
ers to mention the effects of liquor 
in physiology and hygiene classes 
has been urged by the New York 
State Council of Churches. “It seems 
incredible that anyone would want 
to eliminate this vital information 
from such courses,” the Protestant 
council said, “and simply fantastic 
to say we will now keep this infor- 
mation from our youth in the public 
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schools, lest they be forewan, 
against the possibilities of addicj 
and the invariable bad effect of aj} 


hol on the human system.” —_ |} 


The council also supported a rn 
sure that would freeze the pre; 
moratorium on new retail liquo} 
cense in most communities || 
which would slowly reduce the n| 
ber of stores as their licenses ex} 
Endorsed, too, was a bill to raise}| 
state’s legal drinking age from) 
to 21. } 
Russian Youth Deplores | 
Bypassing Baptisms 

The Russians now have spe 
wedding palaces to try to comp 
sate for the lack of banned religi| 
ceremonies. Now a letter publisl 
in Russia’s leading communist yo! 
daily, Komsomol Pravda, calls 
the introduction of atheistic “b 
tisms.” 

“Why,” the writer wants to kn 
“do we have special wedding 
aces and not celebrate such an 
portant event in the family as h 
ing a baby?” He added that i 
“regrettable” that “these grand fi 
ily Prazdniks” (celebrations on 
occasion of a child’s birth), tr: 
tional in Russia before the Ry 
lution, had become “compl 
forgotten. The letter came fror 
Lithuanian reader. 


ty Featured 


Scout Cancellation 

jn the day (February 8) that the 
_ office issued a postage stamp 
‘memorating the 50th anniver- 
, of the Boy Scouts of America, 
yecial pictorial cancellation fea- 
ng the Scout emblem and its 
an “for God and Country” was 
1. It is believed to be the first 
e that the name of the Deity has 
r been used in connection with a 
tal cancellation. This special can- 
ation was applied to all “first day 
ers” (an estimated one million) 


he Washington, D. C., post office. 


sns Say Top Problem 


Social Acceptance 
“he majority of teenagers, accord- 
to a two-year study conducted 
Lutheran Youth Research, “‘are 
certain of God’s forgiveness or 
scious of the fact that they are 
ed by faith.” And “an uncom- 
ably large number” refer to their 
le “only occasionally.” 
But young people are,” said Rev. 
rton P. Strommen of Minneapo- 
who directed the project, “con- 
us of spiritual inadequacies . . 
y want help in understanding 
| interpreting the Bible, in per- 
al Bible study, and in the prac- 
Sol prayer...” 
‘he study also showed that the 
J of help young people want re- 
less to dating behavior and 
re toward marriage and a Chris- 
. view of sex. And it seemed to 


Pat Fannon of Grosse Pointe Park, 


Michigan, and Andy Anderson of 

Artesia, N.M., are co-chairmen of 

TAP, a teen program for raising 

funds for the 1960 March of Dimes 

to aid fight on arthritis, birth de- 
fects, and polio. 


indicate the failure of youth to put 
“first things first.” Social accep- 
tance and physical well-being ranked 
highest for both boys and girls, with 
religious values third. It also was 
found that “adults tend to feel that 
youth are more critical and rebel- 
lious of their elders than is true of 
youth.” 

Participating in the study of the 
problems the teenager faces were 
2000 Lutheran youth from 15 to 18 
and 2000 adults from 192 churches 
throughout the United States. The 
project was started in 1957. 
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your slant: 


No sock for the "perfect girl" 
Dear Editor: 


I agree wholeheartedly with your idea of the “perfect girl” (Januaa| 
1960 issue) except for one detail—stockings! In my opinion, and tha} 
many other teens, bobby socks make an immature girl; a girl that ref 
to grow up. Stockings, on the other hand, make a girl nicer and nf 
more grown up. 

I also noticed that your photo of the “perfect girl” showed her wea) 
stockings. 


—Bill Crowley, 
Augusta, Me. 
Inspired verse 


Dear Editor: | 
Your editorial in the January 3 issue inspired me, so that some of | 
lines you used led to the making of a verse: 


A PLEA FOR YOUTH | 


Always be honest with yourself and others, 
Treat all folk as if they were brothers, 
Don’t be afraid to make honest mistakes, 
He who loves and forgives never forsakes. 


Don’t feel that all problems have answers, 

And all conflicts solutions, 

For often we grow through these | 
Mind-delving ablutions. | 


Never stop your search for truth, 

Practice it daily in your youth, 

Expose yourself to some honest searching, 

Grow in wisdom and stature, no lagging nor lurching. 


—Carolina Fish, 


Fairfield, Conn. 
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» Teenagers 
on the frontiers of 
a changing world 


ast week the Boy Scouts of America celebrated their 50th anniversary. 

Included among their membership are several thousand Explorer 
uts who have found a new challenge in the Explorers’ motto—“our best 
ay for a better tomorrow.” Created exclusively for high school boys 14 
7 years of age, this newly revamped program has the special needs and 
rests of teen-age boys well in mind. In fact, the Exploring program was 
up only after several thousand high school boys were interviewed, and 
r interests and needs charted. Launched in the fall of 1958, it offers 
broad fields of experience—social, service opportunities, citizenship 
wth, vocational exploration, personal fitness, and outdoor activities. 
| because many boys indicated that they were interested in special activ- 
; not normally available, Exploring offers an unlimited number of spe- 
ties from falconry, to rockets, to skin diving. Any Exploring unit can 
itself by its specialty name—‘“rocket post”—and this special interest 
be engaged in for any length of time. Post may be sponsored by a 
ch, school, civic group. The Explorer has the option of wearing either 
wo uniforms—the traditional dark green Explorer uniform, or the new 
< blue blazer, grey slacks, maroon tie. vVvvV 
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prayer ,,°: 


before making 
a difficult 
decision 


_ enable me to let go of | 
_ fare. Help me to trust the 


completely trustworthy ar 


~ Amen. 


thee with all my hea 
Help me, as | face this di 
cult personal problem, — 
know thy will. Keep r 
from despair. Guide me. 
thy spirit. Grant that | m 
have the mind of Christ at 
make my decision in a trt 
Christlike manner. O Go 


fears for my personal we 
completely, for thou a 


thy love is unfailing. Mé 
my decision be in keepir 
with thy purposes for -~ 
life. This | ask in the naé. 
of Jesus Christ, my Lor 


